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THE CUSTUMAL OF WINCHELSEA. 
Communicated by W. MACLEAN HOMAN. 
(concluded from p. 133). 


The Freemen of Winchelsea ought as has been the custom 
to be partners in all mercantile transactions whether it be 
selling or buying and whether the seller or the buyer be a 
fellow Freeman or a Stranger, unless the seller or the buyer 
should know anything to lay to the others charge on account 
of which he should not be entitled to his share, such as that 
he had been ,convicted of perjury, or that judgment had been 
given against that he should have a share of merchandise, 
because he had gone from the Town for the service of our 
Sovereign Lord the King or for the war and has not returned 
on the appointed day, or if he has done anything against the 
Liberty of Winchelsea or has been condemned to lose his free 
right law and custom, or if he has previously had a share in 
a mercantile venture and when loss had resulted he had 
refused to bear his share of the loss, etc. No stranger can, 
however, be the partner of any Freeman against his wish. 

Because the citizens of the Cinque Ports were especially 
liable to have their privileges interfered with in some parts 
of Ireland, our Sovereign Lord King Edward, late King of 
England, grandfather of our Sovereign Lord King Edward the 
Third, granted this charter regarding the above mentioned 
matter : 


“We grant on behalf of ourselves and our heirs to these 
citizens and others that of the lawful wares and 
merchandise which they may happen to purchase in the 
proper way in our land of Ireland no man shall be a 
partner with them or shall share in the wares and 
merchandise against the wish of the citizens and men 
concerned.” 


If a brewer makes and sells ale outside the Liberty of 
Winchelsea in the autumn and the Lord of the district or the 
borough distrains him for such sale as an encroachment on 
his privileges, on complaint being made to the Mayor, he 
shall send a letter under his seal asking that the distraint 
shall be raised because the Freemen of Winchelsea are free 
to sell and buy throughout the whole kingdom of England. If 
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nothing is done after such letters, withernam shall be taken 
from all the tenants of the Lord, etc. 
(In French). 


If a stranger or inhabitant has lands, rents or houses within 
the Liberty and mortgage the said lands, houses or rents 
to anyone, whether a stranger or inhabitant, and if he is 
bound by a recognisance and the recognisance is entered 
in the common rolls, or if the aforesaid lands, houses or rents 
are alienated, the bondholder shall have a warrant to collect 
the debt on the aforesaid lands, houses or rents without going 
to the court if he makes recognisance. 

If any person of this Town summons anyone of the same 
Town elsewhere than in this Town he shall be punished for 
the injury done to the Community, unless it shall have been 
done owing to the Community not having the right to take 
action. 

The case shall be tried before the Warden of the Court of 
Shepway and nowhere else. 

Let it be known that, if a Merchant, whether he be an 
inhabitant or a Stranger, brings merchandise to Winchelsea 
for sale, all those of the Town who have bought the 
merchandise, together with those of the Liberty who are not 
present and whose share has been claimed by those present, 
shall share equally in the gain and the loss on the merchandise. 

If a stranger buys any merchandise within the Liberty 
and this is done in the absence of the people of the Liberty 
then the people of the Liberty may have the half of the 
merchandise instead of the stranger if they wish to demand it. 

If a man or woman dies and the heir is under age, the 
Mayor shall have charge of the child and of all the goods and 
chattels, rents and land, and by the Mayor and Jurats the 
child shall be put in charge of its nearest blood relation to whom 
none of the inheritance can descend, and all the goods and 
chattels shall be placed in charge of this same guardian by 
an indenture drawn up beween the Mayor and the Guardian 
until the child comes of age. One part of this indenture shall 
be deposited in the Common Treasury. If there is no blood 
relation the Mayor shall pledge the above mentioned goods to 
some worthy man in the community that they may be 
restored to the child when it comes of age in the manner that 
has just been said. 

The Mayor shall have the visitation of the hospitals of 
St. John and St. Bartholomew of Winchelsea once a year. 
There are in these hospitals, brothers and sisters, sometimes 
less than the full number, but no brother or sister shall be 
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received in the above mentioned hospitals except with the 
approval of the Mayor and Commonalty. The rules of the 
above mentioned hospitals shall be read in the presence of 
the Mayor at the time of his visitation, and he shall ask and 
enquire if they are well kept or not. If any brother or sister 
behaves in such a manner that he or she is an annoyance 
to the house, the Mayor shall demand the truth of all the 
brothers and sisters there and, if there is anyone who is 
accused of it, the Mayor shall have the person removed, if he 
so desires. The Mayor may with the consent of the Jurats, if 
he finds in the Commonalty a man or a woman who has 
deported himself or herself in a seemly manner at all times 
and is worried by want of goods and chattels and has nothing 
by which to live, place that person in the said hospitals to take 
their meals with the brothers and sisters without paying 
anything to the hospitals. 

The Mayor and the Commonalty shall elect common brokers 
and certain persons whose business it shall be to do justice 
to strangers as well as to the inhabitants. 

(In Latin). 

In all lawsuits and agreements, be they private pleas 
or those of the Crown, of which no mention is made here, the 
Mayor, who acts as Judge with his fellow Jurats shall adminster 
justice in the place in the Town, where the Mayor and the 
Bailiff and their associates shall do this by the customary 
laws on which and by which it is based, and shall carry out 
all laws and customs in accordance with these laws. 

Concerning the Shepway and the Coronation of our 
Sovereign Lord the King and the Queen we hold as our fellow 
Freemen of the Cinque Ports hold. 





SOME SUSSEX BOOKPLATES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
By HARRIET K. JAMES. 
(continued from p. 138). 
52. 

A contemporary of John Peckham, Mayor of Chichester 
1728, recorded by Dallaway as an ancestor of Peckham 
Williams, was one Captain Hayley, a gentleman of independent 
fortune who resided in the Pallant. This was “ Thomas 
Hayley Esqr. of Chichester in ye County of Sussex ” by whom 
it would appear our next Ex Libris was adopted. He was a 
member of the Sussex family of that name then flourishing 
in the County. 
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Typical of the era the bookplate is ‘‘ Jacobean ’’6 a style 
recognisable by the “ bracket-frame’’ with its convoluted 
edges—inlaid with the “ fish-scale’’ ornamentation—within 
which the escutcheon rests. It will be observed that the 
“ periwig’’ mantling of the Early Armorial Ex Libris is 
modified, at this later date, into the delicate foliage flowing 
right and left from behind the helmet. 

The armorial bearings are displayed quarterly ; first and 
fourth, ‘“‘ Or, on a cross azure, a cinquefoil between four 
mascles of the field ’’ for Hayley ; the second and third ‘‘ Gules, 
three crescents or, within a bordure engrailed of the second ”’ 
for Harlowe.? Crest : ‘‘ On a wreath of the colours, a crescent 
argent charged with a cross patée gules’’ for Hayley. The 
Hayley motto Cruce coelum is omitted from the bookplate. 
Dean William Hayley was granted the patent of arms borne 
by the family after accompanying Sir William Trumbal as 
Chaplain on his embassy to Constar ‘nople. M. A. Lower 
writes : ‘‘ The crest is the Turkish crescent, silver, granted no 
doubt at first view, in allusion to the name of ‘ Hali’ in that 
country . . . but here it is Christianised by being impressed 
with a bloody cross . . . with reference to which the motto 
is Cruce coelum.’’8 

To the student of Sussex Genealogies the name Hayley 
recalls a once celebrated ‘“‘ Poet of Eartham ”’ whose literary 
salon brought many famous literateurs and artists to this 
country district. The achievement quartering the arms of 
Hayley and Harlowe bears evidence to the fact that the 
Ex Libris was that of the poet’s father. Lower gives a detailed 
pedigree of this Sussex family, originally, it is supposed, of 
Irish descent, who settled in the county two centuries earlier, 
and from this pedigree we may derive the lineal descent of 
this branch. 

(6) See Note 2. ‘‘ Jacobean”’ is the somewhat misleading term 
applied to the style of Ex Libris predominant between the years 
1730-40. 

(7) Im the nave of Chichester Cathedral is a mural tablet in 
memory of Dean Thomas Hayley and his wife Sarah, (née Harlowe), who 
died in 1736. The arms here displayed and as blazoned by Fane 
Lambarde, F.S.A., in Coats of Aymsin Sussex Churches p.187 (reprinted 
from S.A.C. lxxiv) are “ Or, on a cross azure a cinque foil between four 
voided lozenges or.’’ Hayley. Impaling: ‘‘ Gules, three crescents a 
border engrailed or” Hayvlowe. (A similar memorial tablet is in 
Eartham Church, see Fane Lambavde, p.200), Dallaway in The Rape 
of Chichestey (London: 1815). History and Antiquities of the City 
of Chishester, p.138, blazons the arms as “‘ Argent, on a cross azure four 
mascles and a cinque foil of the field.”” Hayley. ‘Gules, three crescents 
within a bordure engrailed argent.’’ Hailowe. 

(8) Worthies of Sussex, p.155. 
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William Hayley, of Bridgnorth (the progenitor) married 
“ Catherine, daughter and coheir of John and Dorothy Bach 
of Cleobury-Mortimer.”’ They had eight children and from the 
youngest “‘ Thomas Hayley, D.D., of Chichester” and his 
wife ‘‘ Sarah, daughter and coheir of Thomas Harlowe Esq.,”’ 
descended Thomas Hayley—the only child of the marriage— 
who married as his second wife,® ‘‘ Mary, the daughter and 
coheir of Colonel Yates M.P.’’ They had issue Thomas! and 
William (1745-1820) the former dying at the age of twenty. 

Thomas Hayley, educated at Exeter College, Oxford, was a 
dilettante delighting in the fine arts, of whom it is recorded 
“he was poet enough to translate an ode of Horace, and a 
sufficient musician to compose a country dance.” Dallaway 
records that in 1745—the year of the poet William’s birth— 
Thomas Hayley raised a company of foot soldiers for 
government service, who were known as “ The Blues of 
Chichester.’’ From this fact we may venture to suppose that 
the owner of our bookplate was a spirited partisan of the 
House of Hanover with little desire for the return of the 
Stuarts. But it was in 1743 that he purchased from the heirs 
of Sir Robert Fagg, Bart., a small estate at Eartham, where 
he erected a house for summer retirement. Later this was 
enlarged and used as a permanent residence by his son William 
and be came an habitual ‘‘retreat’’ of the poet’s friends Cowper, 
Romne y and Southey. Lower writes that the marriage of 
Thomas Hayley with the beautiful and accomplished Miss 
Yates ‘‘ was neither a very lengthened nor a happy one. Her 
husband gave way to extravagant and intemperate courses 
and died of consumption in 1748.’ 

Several members of the Hayley family became dignitaries 
of the church—two brothers (the uncle and father of Thomas) 
were in turn Deans of Chichester, William Hayley in 1699 and 
Thomas Hayley from 1735 to 1739. William Hayley, Rector 
of Brightling and well known antiquary contemporary with 
William Hayley the Poet, was a collateral relation of ‘‘ Thomas 
Hayley Esqr. of Chichester.”’ 


(9) ‘The first wife of Thomas Hayley was Penelope (née Baker), 
daughter and heiress of a rich merchant. She died in 1740. (Fane 
Lambarde op. cit. p.187). 

(10) A monumental inscription to this Thomas Hayley (ob. 1750) 
may be seen at Eartham Church where there is also a monument, 
erected to his parents, Thomas and Maria Hayley (née Yates) in 1775 
(Dallaway, op. cit. p.146. Fane Lambarde, op. cit. ‘“ Eartham ”’ 
p.200). 

{I1) op. cit. p.259. 
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Our fourth Ex Libris, that of Lord George Lennox does 
not present the usual facilities for identification, chiefly 
because of its simplicity and the lack of any obvious 
characteristics of the various types of bookplates. There is, 
however, a suggestion of the Chippendale scallop shell at the 
summit of the shield and a spray of flowers and leaves 
reminiscent of the Rococo style behind the unusually wide 
motto ribbon. The presence of the Supporters is doubtless 
responsible for the absence of an elaborated shield. 

The connection of Lord George Lennox with the House of 
Richmond is apparent in the armorial bearings. From the 
inscription we might reasonably conclude that the bookplate 
was that of the Right Honourable George Lennox (b. 1793) 
fourth son of Charles, fourth Duke of Richmond (1791-1860) 
since he is better known as “‘ Lord George Lennox.” ‘The 
armorial bearings do not, however, support this theory, as we 
shall presently see. 

The only surviving brother of Charles, the third Duke 
(5. 1734, d. 1796) was Lord George Henry Lennox (1737-1805) 
the illustrious soldier, whose son Charles (6. 1764) succeeded 
to the dukedom on the death of his uncle, the third Duke 
Charles, in 1806. 

At the general election of 1761, Lord George Henry 
Lennox was returned as Member of Parliament for Chichester 
and in 1768 and 1775 he was chosen as one of the Knights of 
the Shire for Sussex, ‘‘ which representation he declined for 
some years previous to his death’’ (Dallaway, p.141). In 
1759, he married the Lady Louisa, daughter of William Ker, 
Earl of Ancram, son and heir apparent to William, Marquis of 
Lothian, and it is this lady’s paternal arms which are impaled 
with those of the House of Richmond on the bookplate. 
(Lord George Lennox, his grandson, married Louisa, daughter 
of Captain the Hon. John Rodney.)!2 

The armorial bearings! are as follows: ‘‘ Dexter; the 
Royal Arms of England and Scotland within a bordure 
componé,' argent and gules, the first being charged with 
verdoy of roses of the second ”’ ; Impaling the Arms of Lothian, 


(12) Fox-Davies Aymorial Families (Edinburgh : 1902). 

(13) It will be observed that in the bookplate the collar of the 
unicorn is checky argent and azuve and that of the antelope 
counter-compony. This and other minor discrepancies are apparent 
in the heraldic representation on the Ex Libris. 

(14) Boutell observes ‘“‘ The bordure componé is maintained by 
many writers to be in its heraldic nature, the most decided and 
unquestionable Difference of Illegitimacy ” English Hevaldvy (London : 
1907). 
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quarterly, first and fourth, ‘‘ Azure, the sun in splendour or ”’ ; 
second and third, ‘‘ Gules, a chevron argent charged with 
three mullets of the first.’’ Supporters : Dexter, “‘ An unicorn, 
armed crested and hoofed argent.’’ Sinister, ‘‘ An antelope, 
armed crested and hoofed as the dexter, each supporter 
gorged with a collar componé argent and azure.”’ Crest, 
“On a chapeau of estate, a lion statant or with a ducal 
coronet gules.’” Motto: En la rose je fleurie (“I flourish in 
the rose’’). This is the hereditary motto of the House of 
Richmond and was originally that of Louise de Querouaille, 
whose natural son by Charles II became the first Duke of 
Richmond. 

In 1764, the manor of West Stoke was purchased by the then 
Duke of Richmond, from the “ representatives of Ann Spence 
widow” (Dallaway, p.I10) and was by him conveyed to his 
only surviving brother, Lord George Henry Lennox, to 
whose son the estate!5 later descended. There ‘‘ a commodious 
and well situated residence ’’ was occupied by him during his 
lifetime. 

Perhaps the romance of this Ex Libris lies in its armorial 
bearings embodying the presence of the arms of the King of 
England, symbolic of the origin of this great family. In 
conclusion, a brief analytical account of its founders might be 
pertinent. 

Louise Renée de Keroualle (Querouaille), daughter of a 
Breton nobleman, was a lady at the Court of Henriette, 
Duchess of Orleans, the sister of Charles II of England. In 
1670, Henriette visited England, bringing Louise de 
Querouaille in her entourage. The political object and the 
result of this visit is History. Riches and titles were bestowed 
upon ‘‘ the famous beauty ”’ soon to be at the height of her 
fame as the Duchess of Portsmouth, and on July 29th, 1672, 
she bore the King a son—Charles Lennox, first Duke of 
Richmond. A visit to her ‘‘ splendid apartment at Whitehall ”’ 
is described by Evelyn who marvels at the luxurious furnishings 
and records that it had ‘“‘ ten times the richness and glory 
beyond the Queenes (sic).’"'6 After the death of Charles she 
returned to France to spend the rest of her life on her estate 
at Aubigny. She died on the 17th November, 1734. Voltaire 
who saw her as an old woman, found her very beautiful, and 


(15) On p.113 of The Rape of Chichester there is a reference to a 
reversion of this estate to ‘‘ Lord George Lennox second son of the 
present Duke.” 

(16) The Diary of John Evelyn Esq., F.R.S. Ed. by William 
Bray, Esq., (London : 1895) p.387. 
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Lely, Kneller, Gasar and Mignard, all painted portraits of 
her of whom Macaulay wrote ‘‘ her gentle, soft and childlike 
features were increased in charm by her French liveliness.” 
Her motto En la rose je fleurie persists—a poetic symbol of 
the ancestress of a distinguished Sussex family. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 146). 
Str. GEORGE THE MARTYR, SOUTHWARK. 
1792—Mch. 27. Samuel Wickens of this parish, bach. & 
Sarah Luck of Withyham, Sussex, spin., by lic. (A 
witness : Mary Luck). 
1794—May 17. James Relf of this parish, bach. & Mary 
¢*Burton of Brighthelmston, Sussex, spin., by lic. (Two 
- -of the witnesses : Eliza Relf, R, Relf). 
1794—Nov. 15. Christopher Thorp of St. Thomas at 
»+Lewis in Sussex, bach. & Mary Lipscomb of this parish, 
spin., by lic. (A witness: Liddia Thorp). 
1675—June 22. Daniel Harvey of St. Thomas Clifft, 
Lewis, Sussex, bach., & Lucy Shoesmith of this parish, 
spin., by lic. 
1795—Aug. 14. John Smart of All Saints in Sussex (no 
town stated), bach. & Annabella Mann of this parish, 
spin., by lic. 
1796—Nov. 2. James Mills of this parish, bach. & Charity 
Starley of Worth, Sussex, widow. 
1797—Dec. 29. Thomas Godley of this parish, bach. & 
Mary Bassett of Hartfield, Sussex, spin., by lic. 
1801—Jan. 21. Willian Tutt of this parish, widr. & 
Sarah Cloke of Guestling, Sussex, spin., by lic. 
1801—Feb. 18. Edward Thunder of Brighthelmston, 
Sussex, bach. & Harriett Vine of this parish, spin. & 
minor, by lic. and consent of Henry Vine, father. (A 
witness : Henry Vine). 
1804—May 19. Thomas Bryan of Egg Dean, Sussex, 
widr. & Hannah Williams of this parish, widow, by lic. 
1805—June 11. Charles Hammond of Horsham, Sussex, 
bach. & Elizabeth Rowland of this parish, spin., by 
lic. (A witness: John Hammond). 
1806—Nov. 3. John Pearson of this parish, bach. & 
Nelly Burt of Lindfield, Sussex, spin., by lic. 
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1809—Feb. 13. Richard Butcher of Rudgwick, Sussex, 
bach. & Mary Butcher, of St. George, Southwark, 
spin., by lic. 

1810—Feb. 15. Mark Moore of this parish, bach. & 
Elizabeth Pewtress of same, spin., by lic. (Witnesses : 
J. B. Pewtress, Benj. Pewtress,! Thomas Pewtress, 
E. Moore). 

1810—May 6. John Geering of St. George, Southwark, 
bach. & Mary Harmes of Bolney, Sussex, spin., by lic. 

1810—Oct. 31. Mathias Hawes of St. George, Southwark, 
bach. & Jane Austen of Frant, Sussex, spin., by lic. 

1811—Nov. 29. Charles Jenden of Worthing, Sussex, 
bach, & Harriot Blann of St. George, Southwark, spin. 
& minor, by lic. & consent of Edmund Blann, father. 

1812—Oct. 11. William Stead of St. George, Southwark, 
bach. & Ann Tulley of Clayton, Sussex, spin., by lic. 
(Two of the witnesses : Sam. Stead, Elizabeth Tulley). 

1813—Oct. 7. Richard Carter of Brighton, Sussex, widr. 
& Sarah Elizabeth Spier of this parish, spin. by banns. 
(Two of the witnesses: John Spier, Ann Spier). 

1814—Dec. 12. Benjamin Stone of Newhaven, Sussex, 
bach. & Elizabeth Harding, of this parish, spin., by 
banns. (Two of the witnesses: Geo. B. Stone, M.A. 
Harding). 

1817—June 25. Charles Richard Prickett of this parish, 
bach. & Mary Ann Watkins of Lamberhurst, Sussex, . 
spin., (marks), by lic. 

1818—Jan. 29. John Budgen of this parish, bach. & 
Sarah Brooker of this parish, spin.,2 by banns. 
(Witnesses : John Brooker, Mary Brooker). 

1818—Nov. 18. Charles Philcox of Battle, Sussex, bach., 
and Rebecca Martin of this parish, spin., by banns. 

1819—Sep. 6. Richard Howes of Horsham, Sussex, bach. 
& Ann Cook of this parish, widow, by lic. 

1821—Nov. 19. John Eggar of Durford, Sussex, bach. & 
Rebecca Catherine Tapley of this parish, spin., by lic. 
(A witness: Jane Eggar). 


(x) Included because Benjamin Pewtress and his brother, Thomas, 
owned Iping Paper Mills, near Midhurst, about 1823-1867. Benjamin 
Pewtress died 8th May, 1854, at Iping, and was buried in a vault 
in the graveyard of Midhurst Baptist Chapel which he and his brother, 
Thomas, had founded. ‘Their father, John Barber Pewtress (also a 
witness) was pastor of Eastgate Baptist Chapel, Lewes, 1816-1822. 

See also footnote on p.104 in Cocking Parish Register. 

(2) Included because the Rev. W. Budgen states the bridegroom 

was of Nutfield, Surrey and the bride of Worth, Sussex. 
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1822—Feb. 9. Benjamin Huggett of this parish, bach. 
& Elizabeth Walker of Fletching, Sussex, spin. by lic. 
(A witness: Ann Huggett). 

1827—July 31. William Payne of this parish, widr., 
(marks) & Mary Ann Brooker of East Grinstead, Sussex, 
spin., by lic. (A witness : Robt. Payne). 

1827—Nov. 10. Thomas Hampton Hale of this parish, 
bach. & Harriot Peacock of Petworth, Sussex, spin., 
by lic. 

1828—Apr. 15. James Miller of Rye, Sussex, bach. & 
Sarah Russell of this parish, spin., by lic. (Witnesses : 
James Russell senr., Lydia Russell). 

1831—May 10. Edward Davey of Brighthelmston, Sussex, 
widr. & Harriet Chrismas of this parish, spin., by lic. 
(A witness : Thomas Chrismas). 

1832—Dec. 22. George Buckwell of Brighthelmston, 
Sussex, widr. & Martha Beloe of this parish, widow, by 
lic. 

1834—Mch. 30. John Daniels of Salehurst, Sussex, widr. 
& Ann Heawood of this parish, spin., by lic. 

1834—July 18. John Fry of this parish, bach. & Harriot 
Brooker of Hartfield, Sussex, spin., by lic. (Witnesses : 
James Brooker, Mary Ann Brooker). 

1834—July 27. William Smith of this parish, bach., & 
Mary O’Conner of Arundel, Sussex, spin., by lic. 

1835—Apr. 28. Charles Samuel Ashford of this parish, 
widr. & Mary Ann Warner of Brighthelmston, Sussex, 
widow, by lic. 

1836—July 18. John Hounsome of East Grinstead, 
Sussex, widr. & Mary Brewer of this parish, wid., by lic. 

1837—Feb. 14. Ambrose Brooker of Hartfield, Sussex, 
bach. & Caroline Keeys of this parish, spin., by lic. 








1653—Jan. 13. Born Elizabeth dau. of Elizabeth Smyth, 
a bastard of Richard Miller of Chiddeingly in Sussex. 

1656—July 24. Bur. Isaac Allin, K:B: carryed into 
Sussex. 


There is a mural tablet to Thomas Griffith, died 12 July, 
1812, age 62 (his remains deposited in the vault under the 
Vestry of this Church) and to his relict, Elizabeth Griffith, 
died 10 Jan., 1840, age 85, at Rye, Sussex (where her remains 
are interred). 


Under date 1610, June 28, is recorded the burial of Michaell 
Banks ‘“‘ who was executed out of the Ks. B. & did revive 
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againe & was in the old Vestrey 3 houres at the least, and then 
was caried backe, & was executed againe.” 


(The entry of 1696 (p.145) no doubt refers to South Hanningfield 
and Rettendon, neighbouring parishes in Essex.—ED.). 
(To be continued). 





A WEALDEN RIDGEWAY. 


The ridgeways of the South Downs have often been 
described, but it has apparently been considered that the 
broken character of the country has made such ways unlikely 
in the weald. 

However, there is one such that can challenge any of the 
Downland ways, that runs for 28 miles in a line, that although 
sinuous, never strays more than a mile from the straight 
alignment between its termini. 

What is even more remarkable in this land of flowing 
streams, is that from its commencement to almost its 
termination it only crosses two insignificant runnels of water. 

This alone, in pre-historic times, would make it of great 
value to the users, to whom river and marsh were very serious 
obstacles. Running through enclosed land, and overlain for 
the greater part of its course by modern roads, it has not, up 
to the present, yielded any definite proof of its antiquity, 
but it is to be hoped that further investigation wili reveal 
evidence of its use in early times. The Rye Ridgeway runs 
from the Ferry Bridge at Rye to Uckfield, along the high 
ground from which the feeders of most of the East Sussex 
rivers spring. 

The geological formations are Ashdown Sands and Wadhurst 
Clay with a little Tunbridge Wells Sand. A little way to the 
north of it is a line of fault, and midway it crosses the outcrop 
of Oolite—‘‘ blues and greys ’’—near Mountfield. 

Generally speaking, the ground would be fairly hard and 
dry and owing to the absence of water courses and their gills, 
easy to travel. Curiously enough the general direction is 
exactly parallel to the east and west edge of the Ordnance 
maps, which is almost true east and west. It begins at a 
snug harbour at the mouth of the River Tillingham, protected 
from the south-west wind by the higher ground, and from 
easterly gales by the island or peninsula on which Rye was 
built at a later period. 

Passing over some low-lying ground at their confluence, it 
gradually mounts the ridge between the Brede and the 
Tillingham, by Udimore, Broad Oak, and Brede High, to a 
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little beyond Cripps Corner, where it attains a height of 
346 ft. above sea-level. Up to Vinehall, a little further on, a 
modern road has followed its course. This road now descends 
in a northerly direction into the Rother valley, to cross the 
river at Robertsbridge at a wide expanse of low-lying ground 
which must have been a great obstacle until the bridge was 
made, although the spread out stream was doubtless fordable. 

Our track, however, diverged through what is now Rushton 
Park. The Tithe map of 1839 shows a road curving along the 
200 ft. contour to Riverhall Bridge. A line of hedgerow in the 
park gives its course. A short spur, now lost, would have 
connected this with the direct east and west road through 
Mountfield Village and with the “‘ sow track.” 

After the Dissolution in 1541, Sir William Sidney was 
granted the lands of Robertsbridge Abbey, and at once 
established ironworks there. ‘The forge and furnace were 
erected near the Abbey, and doubtless to obtain a supply of 
fuel without competing with these, another furnace was 
“edyfyed at Panningridge, made in the xxxiiij yere of King 
Harry the VIII” (1542). This furnace was on the south 
side of the ridge, very near where the celebrated Ashburnham 
Fumace was afterwards built. 

In order to bring the sows to the forge it was necessary to 
employ seven carriers and to pay wayleaves “‘ for the libtye 
of his grounde for the carrying.’’ There is little doubt that 
advantage was taken of the Ridgeway for a great part of the 
journey, i.e., from Mountfield to Netherfield. The track is 
clear through the woods, rising to a height of nearly 500 ft. 
and passing by the great lime kiln that exploited the ‘‘ greys 
and blues,’ over which the track now runs. At Netherfield 
the ‘‘ sow track ’’ leaves the modern road which again becomes 
the successor of the ancient way. 

This now descends sharply into Darvel Hole and then 
keeps at a high level, except at a dip near Dallington, by 
Woods Corner, Three Cups Corner, Punnett Town and Cade 
Street to Tower Street (Heathfield) where it attains a height 
of 597 ft. 

The ridge here falls steeply on both north and south sides— 
the road continues at the high level by Cross-in-Hand and 
Possingworth Park to Blackboys. At this point, the ridge 
runs between two tributaries of the Ouse and gradually 
descends. At Pound Hill the present road bends southward 
to Framfield, but there is a footpath going straight on that 
joins a lane to the north of the village, called Scoria Lane. 
This name doubtless derives from it having been made up with 
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iron cinder. There is a small bloomery adjoining the lane and 
a much larger one at Little Streele in the valley below. 
Leaving the village of Framfield to the south, the track arrives 
at a fork where it divides—the southerly branch goes via 
Bird-in-Eye to the main Eastbourne road at the south end 
of Uckfield, and may have continued across the valley to the 
London-Lewes Roman road at Shortbridge, while the northern 
branch joins the main road at the north end of the town, and 
from there following it via Maresfield would reach Ashdown 
Forest and the Roman road at a higher level. 

It is worthy of note that the ridgeway passes very near a 
number of ancient bloomeries, one at least, Herrings by 
Dallington, has yielded pre-Roman pottery, while there are 
three extensive Roman bloomeries, Chitcombe, Oaklands Park, 
and Footlands quite close to the track. 

A possible subsidiary ridgeway from Hastings through 
Battle, joining the main line at Netherfield, also passes the 
great Roman works at Beauport Park. It is highly probable 
that in order to maintain the large forces of labourers at these 
works, it was necessary to bring in their food supplies from 
districts beyond the Wealden Forest, and the easiest route 
would be by water to the Caurber, and thence by the ridgeway. 

At an early period of the Turnpike Trusts, an Act was passed 
to improve this road between Vinehall and Rye—II Geo. II 
(1771). This was continued by later Acts in 1791 and 1811. 

The portion of the Ridgeway from Netherfield to Heathfield 
formed part of the turnpike from Beach Down, near Battle, to 
Heathfield ; the Act for which received the Royal Assent 
st April, 1813. In the construction of these roads the accounts 
show the very great amount of cinders from the old forges 
that was used, in great part given by the landowners. 

In the Roman roads that have not been modernised the 
presence of cinder gives some indication of antiquity, but 
these records preclude any such reasoning in the case of the 
Ridgeway. 





BRAMBER CASTLE. 
By ERNEST F. SALMON. 

The remains as we see them to-day are those of the Castle 
of William de Braose (0b. 1087) and his son and successor, 
Philip. 

The situation is one admirably furnished by nature for a 
stronghold and there is no reasonable doubt that it had so 
been used by Saxon, Roman and Celt before William chose 
it for his seat. 
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The site is an irregular oval of about 560 ft. north to south 
and half that from east to west.! Now so much sylvan 
growth about it renders it impossible to visualise the contour 
but an old print of about 1760 shows the shape quite clearly. 

The site having passed into William’s possession he possibly 
first erected a wooden brétache or ‘ castellum ’ on the artificial 
mound in the centre ; following this the knoll of hard grey 
chalk was scarped round forming a moat with a declivity of 
8o ft. at an angle of 45 degrees on the castle side and a counter 
scarp of 4o ft. at the same angle opposite ; a very considerable 
obstacle to an attacking force in the days of hand-to-hand 
fighting. The moat was a dry one protecting about two-thirds 
of the enclave ; the portion towards the east being sufficiently 
guarded by the Port of Brembre alias St. Cuthman’s Port,? 
whose waters then flowed over the meadows at the foot. 

An enclosing wall was built, the massive Keep, a building 
of about 40 ft. square being erected near the entrance on the 
south side, one wall alone remaining to the present day. 

Apparently, there was no considerable gatehouse although 
a Barbican may have stood on the site of a modern house on 
the south side of the road, newly cut about 80 years ago when 
the railway to Horsham was being laid down. Beneath and 
around this house there are many remains of ancient masonry. 

The object of these notes is to draw attention to some 
buildings within the castle precincts which until a few years 
ago were practically unknown. A Mr. Carter, one of two 
gentlemen into whose hands the Castle grounds had then 
passed, possessing an antiquary’s instincts set to work and 
brought to light the original Chapel of Norman times and 
some buildings of the 13th century. After having uncovered 
them and carried out some preservative repairs he unfortunately 
died, since when nothing more has been done, and rain, 
frost and wanton mischief have played havoc. 

In the reign of King John owing to a feud between the then 
William de Braose and the King, the Castle was taken from 
him and bestowed on the King’s infant son, Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, later known as King of the Romans. After the 
accession of Henry III, the Castle was restored, in the ‘person 
of Reginald, to the de Braose family (A.D. 1218), but in 
1234 it had descended to a minor when it was given into 
the custody first of Robert le Sauvage and the next year 


(1) Mediaeval Military Architecture in England, G. T. Clarke. 

(2) St. Cuthman’s Port.—This designation occurs in a plea before 
K. William at Ala Chocha in 1086. Carta fol. 82 in Public Library, 
Rouen. (Dr. Round’s Calendar Documents preserved in France). 
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into that of Richard, Earl of Cornwall. It would be about 
this time (1234) that the buildings uncovered by Mr. Carter 
were erected. They adjoined the outer Castle wall and Chapel 
of which the undercroft remains. It is easy to see the junction 
of the new work with the old. At the top of the steps leading 
down to the undercroft may be seen the recess into which 
the great bar securing the door from without used to slide, 
before the later buildings were erected. 


The new buildings comprised a small Hall 23 by 14 ft. 
interior measurement ; the beams of the roof resting on 
characteristic 13th century corbels (see illustration). Adjoining 

was a large Kitchen 
with two fireplaces 
and a large double 
oven. On _ the 
opposite (south) 
eeae side of the Hall was 

\ a square cellar 
{ f between which and 
the Hall are the 
remains of a passage 
containing a small 
fireplace; this 
probably communi- 
cated with upper 
rooms built against 
the south wall of 
Chapel. 

In 1324, William, 

2 the last de Braose 
R.F.W. in the direct line, 
gave the Castle and Town to the King (Edward II) in exchange 
for an annuity of £70, and the King immediately ordered the 
Castle to be put into repair.3 

The stained glass windows were of a later date in the 14th 
century. Mr. F. Sydney Eden to whom I submitted a fragment, 
writes “ it is certainly a fragment of canopy work—a piece of 
a turret rising from a pillar with flying buttresses connecting 
it with another turret—the present condition of the glass is 
due to decay caused by atmospheric influence. It was 
originally white glass with the design in brown enamel.”’ 





Wo Wi die dttigeb ivy in 


SETH ONNEE) |) 





(3) For detailed account of expenditure on same, with the references 
to Patent and Liberate Rolls, see the Paper in vol. xviii, p.145, S.A.C., 
by Messrs. W. D. Cooper and M. A. Lower. 
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Other relics found amongst the debris were pieces of plate 
armour, medieval pottery, ladle containing lead, etc. 

Our late member, Mr. Harold Sands, F.S.A., in 1928, 
commissioned M. Henderson to prepare a plan of the existing 
remains of the Castle, which was done and the same was 
exhibited at the next Annual Meeting of the Society. Mr. 
Sands also intended to prepare for the Society’s Collections 
a full description of Bramber Castle but this, unfortunately, 
never appeared. Hence these notes. 





SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


I.—The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, 17th March, 1937, in the Town Hall, Lewes, by 
kind permission of the Mayor, who was present. 

There was a fair attendance of members. 

After the Report and Balance Sheet for 1936 had been 
adopted, the Meeting proceeded to elect as President, the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chichester (Dr. G. K. A. Bell). 
His election was warmly welcomed by all concerned. 

The re-election of the retiring members then took place, 
Mr. W. H. Blaber being included as special circumstances 
had occasioned his non-qualifying attendances. 

The Summer Meeting was provisionally fixed for Friday, 
11th June, at Midhurst and Easebourne. 

The question of altering the arrangement of the Society’s 
Library to allow of members borrowing books was fully 
discussed. The voting was strongly against the proposition, 
it being felt that members should be sure of finding all the 
books of the Library available at all times. A speaker called 
attention to the value of the County Library to borrowers ; 
practically any book can be obtained in this way. 

The Annual Meeting of the Sussex Archzological Trust 
followed. 

By the courtesy of the Mayor the Corporation Plate was 
on view and various intresting historical pictures connected 
with Lewes were also shown. 

After lunch members reassembled to hear Mr. C. Hilary 
Jenkinson, F.S.A., Reader in Diplomatic and English Archives 
at Kings’ College, London, and one of the chief officials at the 
Public Record Society . 

He took as his subject ‘“‘ The Preservation of Parochial 
Documents ”’ which was eminently suitable to this occasion 
when the Bishop of the Diocese occupied the chair for the 
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first time in the history of the Society. The subject including 
the classification, repair and care of the various documents, 
was dealt with in the masterly and simple way which was to 
be expected from one who is in the forefront of the work of 
preservation of National and Local Records. The difficulty of 
the conflicting claims of the Church and the Parish Council to 
certain classes of documents was dealt with, a matter which 
can only be settled by kindly consideration on both sides. 
The lecture was much appreciated by the audience and the 
Meeting closed with hearty votes of thanks to all concerned. 

Members of the Society then visited the latest gift to the 
Trust, Bull House in the High Street, where tea can always 
be procured. 


II.—LocaL MEETINGS, 1937. A series of Local Meetings, 
to be held during the summer months, has been arranged as 
follows :— 

Saturday, 26th June.—Burwash: St. Bartholomew’s Church 
and (by permission of Mrs. Rudyard Kipling) Batemans. 
Tickets for Batemans can only be supplied to members. 

Wednesday, 21st July.—Plumpton: St. Michael’s Church, 
Late Bronze Age Village Site, and, it is hoped, Plumpton 
Place. 

Wednesday, 18th August.—Stopham: St. Mary’s Church, 
Stopham Bridge and (by permission of Captain W. W. 
Diggle, R.N., and Mrs. Diggle) Stopham Place. 

Saturday, 11th September.—Isfield : St. Margaret’s Church, 
Norman Motte, Roman Road and (by permission of Alfred 
R. Cornrich, Esq.) Isfield Place. 

The Meetings usually begin about 2.30 p.m. 

The dates and places must be regarded at present as 
provisional, but every effort will be made to adhere to them. 

In some cases it will be necessary to limit the numbers 
attending. 

Members wishing to take part in any particular Local 
Meeting should apply to the Assistant Secretary, Barbican 
House, Lewes three weeks before the date given for detailed 
programme, and one week beforehand for tickets. 

Members desiring to receive detailed programmes of all 
the Meetings can do so provided they notify the Assistant 
Secretary, Barbican House, Lewes. 


III.—The first Local Meeting for 1937 was held at Horsham 
on 17th April, when nearly 100 members and friends met in 
St. Mary’s Church, where Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., gave 
an account of the building and of the magnificent tombs it 
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contains. Mr. S. E. Winbolt then led the party by a footpath 
by the banks of the Arun to Needles, a small medizval house 
on the outskirts of Horsham, which Mr. J. C. Graham had 
kindly allowed them to visit. The house contains the old 
hall, now divided into two stories, and the pantries for service. 
Before entering the house, Mr. Winbolt gave a brief account of 
its history. M.AC. 


IV.—SUMMER MEETING.—Arrangements have been 
provisionally made to hold the Summer Meeting at Midhurst 
and Easebourne on Friday, 11th June, 1937. Further 
particulars will be announced later. 


V.—The Society would be grateful to anyone who could 
supply them with the Parts for 1894 and 1906 of the Index 
of Archeological Papers, published under the direction 
of the Congress of Archzological Societies in union with the 
Society of Antiquaries. 





SUSSEX RECORD SOCIETY. 

The Sussex Record Society has now published the first 
volume of the late Mr. Garraway Rice’s Sussex Wills 
which was fully described in our last issue (p.150). It is a 
mass of information regarding Church matters in practically 
every parish in the county. 

The Society is most grateful for the help given by Mrs. 
Garraway Rice in publishing such a valuable volume and 
also to Mr. W. H. Godfrey and his helpers for their labours 
in editing it. 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XL.—ST. DUNSTAN, MAYFIELD. 


St. Dunstan, to whom Mayfield Church is now dedicated, 
is credited with having built the first church on the site which 
adjoins the Archbishop’s Palace. The present church is in 
its main fabric a re-building after the fire of 1389, although 
the tower and part of the walling of the chancel and of the 
north aisle are survivals of the 13th century. The raising 
of the north aisle, the enlarged south aisle and the Lady Chapel 
are of 15th century date, and the nave arcades, which may 
have been weakened by the fire, seem to have been rebuilt 
in the 16th century, or may even be the result of the 
reconstruction occasioned by the damage by lightning in 1621. 
Among the fittings are poppy-headed bench-ends, altar rails 
(18th century), part of the rood screen, four piscinae, Jacobean 


PARISH CHURCH of ST: DUNSTAN~- MAYFIELD 
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pulpit, font dated 1666, and two fine brass chandeliers (1737 
and 1773). There are good oak roofs to the Lady Chapel and 
south aisle. Among the monuments the iron grave slabs are 
interesting features. W.H.G. 





NOTES. 


TREASURE TROVE AT SELSEY.—Once again Selsey has 
been prominent in the news with the finding, by a fisherman 
upon the shore, of a gold circlet exactly similar in style and 
size (though less in weight) to that found in 1925, and 
practically on the same spot. So numerous and voluminous 
were the Reports of this “find,’’ and of the Inquest of 
Treasure-trove, which was held by the Chichester Coroner 
on the 19th March at Selsey, that it suffices to record that 
the fullest accounts are to be found in the Chichester Post 
20th and 27th March, and The West Sussex Gazette, 25th 
March. 

A feature of this Inquest which supplemented the evidence 
given in 1925 was, that though the objects found have always 
been referred to as ‘‘armlets,” it was pointed out by an 
archeological witness that it was probably one of those 
debateable objects, more commonly found in Ireland than in 
Great Britain, which have been somewhat loosely described 
as ‘‘ ring-money.” It is probable that, in the centuries before 
the appearance of the first ‘‘ coins’’ properly so-called (in 
Greece, about 700-800 B.C.), this was the form in which 
‘“‘ portable property ’’ (to quote Mr. Wemmick) was hoarded, 
or was exhibited as ornaments on the fair persons of our early 
Bronze Age Ancestresses. They were doubtless a medium of 
exchange, and this is borne out by the finding of a ‘‘ hoard” 
in Kent, in which the various sized “‘rings”’ and “‘ bracelets”’ 
bore recognisable standard weights as compared with one 
another—though it is true that a similar ‘‘ hoard’”’ found 
in the proximity of the first, revealed no such standardization. 

In accordance with the finding of the Jury, the circlet was 
returned to the Treasury for presentation to the British 
Museum. The finder will receive the full antiquarian value, 
£45. The actual gold-value is about {17. It is deplorable 
to think how many curious and beautiful gold objects have 
been found in Selsey and sold to jewellers for their gold-value— 
probably to be resold later as “antiques’’ for treble the 
amount paid to the finders, who do not yet realise that 
now-a-days the British Museum not only pays the full 
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antiquarian value without deduction, but if the object found 
is not required for the National Collection, the Museum 
Authorities can nearly always find a purchaser at the full 
value for the benefit of the finder. This is not generally known, 
and the fact should be more widely published. 


EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. 


COFFIN-SLAB FROM TODDINGTON.—In the February 
1937 number of S.N.Q., p.147, there is a note regarding 

=z a coffin-slab with sculptured 
Y fe cross, found at Toddington, 
near Littlehampton. A 
photograph (here reproduced) 
was submitted to Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey, who kindly reports 
as follows :—‘‘ Mr. A. W. 
Clapham, Sec. of the Society 
of Antiquaries, agrees with 
me that the Toddington 
cross is early 13th century 
(or possibly late 12th).” 
The coffin-slab is of Purbeck 
marble. 

Mr. FE. Heron-Allen’s 
“Selsey Bill,’ plate xxxiv, 
I, shows a cross in this style 
from a coffiii-slab in the old 
Church at Church Norton 
(Old Selsey Church). An 
interesting note on the 
difference between Purbeck 
and Sussex marble can be 

SMO, By hy found on page 82, note 3, of 
R.F.H. LB i that book. 
4, FRAZER HEARNE. 





PALSTAVE FOUND AT NEWHAVEN.—With reference to 
the palstave from Lodge Farm, Newhaven, mentioned on 
p-117 of the November 1936 number, and illustrated on the 
plate opposite p.115—I would point out that this palstave 
appears to belong to a very interesting type which is very 
common in the North of France, and that the specimen in 
question may well have been made there and traded across 
the Channel. I would refer to what I said in an article on 
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Prehistoric Trade between England and France in 
L’Anthropologie, Vol. xxiv, 1913, p.644 :— 

‘There is a type of palstave found occasionally in the 
south of England, which seems to be of frequent occurrence 
in the North of France. It is narrow without a loop, and 
about 12 cm. long, with a square stopridge ; the sides expand 
slightly towards the cutting edge which is curved but 
narrow. These palstaves have been found in England at 
Wareham (Dorset), Bitterne near Southampton (Hampshire) 
and in the New Forest, all on the south coast. Inland they 
have been found at Newbury (Berkshire), Beenham 
(Berkshire), Wantage (Berkshire) and Sutton (Sussex). 
In the case of the specimens from Newbury and Wareham, 
the implement has broken in the middle and been used as a 
chisel, the top having been beaten over by repeated blows 
from a hammer. There is, however, no difficulty in assigning 
them to this type, which must have been specially liable 
to this kind of fracture. 

I am not aware that the type has hitherto been recognised 
in this country. Doubtless many more instances will be 
heard of when it is.”’ 

While on the subject of French implements, I would point 
out that there is a very definite type of palstave well 
represented in the Worthing hoard which is characteristic of 
Sussex and which, as far as I am aware, is never found west 
of the Sussex border. There is aso a type peculiar to Hampshire 
which again rarely, if at all, occurs outside the county. 

Now that the catalogue of Bronze implements has been 
completed as far as possible, it is very desirable that someone 
should work out these regional types, or at any rate indicate 
their existence. I spotted them myself before the War, and 
indeed it was the work done on them that suggested the 
formation of the catalogue, and was one of the factors in 
bringing it into existence. The catalogue is now in the British 
and Medizeval Department of the British Museum. 


O. G. S. CRAWFORD. 


EARLY ROMANO- BRITISH CREMATION NEAR 
WOODINGDEAN, BRIGHTON.—On February 5th, 1937, 
at the spot where the 300 ft. contour crosses the cart track 
which joins the Rottingdean-Falmer road just north of St. 
Mary’s Home (on the 6inch Ordnance Survey Sheet Ixvi), 
the writer found a burial urn with about 40 small pieces of 
burned bone. About 2 ft. away but mingled with fragments 
of the urn were pieces of a drinking cup or food vessel. We 
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have fitted together about 40 fragments of the former and 
about 20 of the latter. These vessels were on the edge of a 
ploughed field 30 yds. above the crest of a lynchet and had 
probably been recently broken by the plough. 

The urn stands 7 ins. high and about 30 ins. in diameter ; 
it is hand-made of coarse clay with rather a soapy surface, 
grey outside and pink within. The drinking cup or food vessel 

gpg is 34 ins. high, 
. f 4 about 10 ins. in 
diameter, and is 
| of finer ware and 
wheel turned. 
Both have 
been identified 
by Dr. E. C. 
Curwen as of 
Iron Age ABC 
type probably of 
Poe ns, ee the latter half of 
the Ist century 
A.D., thus over- 
lapping the 
beginning of the 
Roman period. 
There is a 
close parallel to 
this urn in 
the Brighton 
Museum (Reg. 
2513/1-4) found 
at Rodmell, full 
of cremated 
bones and 
oS covered with a 
Samian_ dish 
stamped with the 
letters RUFFI MA(NU) dateable at 80-100 A.D. With this 
cremation the remains of a small grey vessel were found. For 
similar burial groups compare Hassocks Cemetery, S.A.C. 
Ixvi (1925). 

The bones which show considerable signs of burning are 

those of a child. 


The vessels and the bones will be housed in the Barbican 
House Museum, Lewes. 
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I should like to take this opportunity of thanking J. 
Willoughby and others for their great assistance in 
reconstructing these jars. . 

In the fields to the west of this interment and among the 
lynchets to the east of it, I have found several hundred 
fragments of ancient pottery of types which appear to range 
chiefly from Iron Age ABC to Roman times. One or two pieces 
of an earlier type, possibly Iron Age A were amongst them. 
There were several pieces of unornamented Samian Ware. 

One chip of the native ware is of interest, being a fragment 
of a vessel soapy to the touch and decorated with finger tip 
impressions, thus adding another site to the collection of Miss 
Preston (S.A.C. Ixxvii, pp.216-7) where such ware has been 
found. 

In this area there are distinct signs of habitation sites 
and a pronounced lynchet area nearby. G. Pp. BURSTOW. 


NEW - WYKE, ETC. (EVENTUALLY NEWICK). (a) 
THE NAME.—This name, not recorded by William the 
Conqueror’s surveyors and valuers, who (c. 1082) compiled 
Domesday Book, has since been borne by four distinct (though 
closely associated) items : 

(1) A Village. 

(2) A Church. 

(3) A Manor (or two several Manors ?). 

(4) A Parish (both ecclesiastical and civil). 

Horsfield (1835) and his imitator Lower (1870) furnish 
proof of the necessity of disentangling these several items, 
by illustrating the consequences of their own failure to do so, 
(see Horsfield, History of Sussex, vol. i, p.224). 

Lower (History of Sussex, vol. xi, p.59) after introducing 
“Newick ”’ as “this Parish” proceeds : 

““Newick (novus vicus) does not seem to be of great 
antiquity. It’’ (qu. the vicus?) “is not mentioned in 
Domesday but it’”’ (sic) ‘“‘ may have been included in the 
Manor of Barcombe, then Bercham. In oth Edw. I, it” 
(qu. a Manor named Newick ?) “‘ was held by John Earl of 
Warenne, Ralph de Camoys, Simon de Petroponte and 
the Prior of Lewes... In 12th Eliz. it’ (evidently meaning 
a Manor) ‘‘ seems to have been a sub-infeudation of the 
Manor of Westmeston’’... 

We may best exclude such confusion of thought and of 
language by determining, if possible, the chronological order 
which, so far as appears at present, is likely to be somewhat 
as follows : 
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(1) Philology (within its proper limits a safe guide, 
especially as to early origins) indicates that the Village came 
first and originated the name. 

(2) The Church, mentioned (1121) within 40 years of the 
Domesday survey, probably came next. 

(3) and (4) : whether the name of Newick was next adopted 
for the Parish or for a Manor remains to be ascertained by 
investigations not yet made of Ecclesiastical, Manorial and 
other documents not yet critically examined. 

Probably, however, the name (of Newick) was fourthly and 
lastly applied to a Manor when, in the middle ages and later, 
the early Manors of vast extent, recorded in Domesday Book 
(such as Alintun and Venningore) were gradually divided 
and sub-divided. Such ancient ‘‘ Domesday ’’ Manors (now 
written Allington and Wanningore) still play a leading part 
in several such Parishes as Chailey and Newick. 


T. BADEN POWELL. 
Newich, Sussex. 
October, 1936. 


STONE MORTAR FROM ARUNDEL.—The stone mortar 
here illustrated was found during recent repairs to the ruined 
‘Maison Dieu’ Hospital 
close to the river bridge 
at Arundel. It had been 
built up into one of the 
walls. The Maison Dieu 
was in being from 1380 
to 1545. 

Mr. Godfrey agrees 
that this must be a 

= mortar. He says, “ the 
<— RH. depressions in the sides 
are for the fingers to grip it firmly. The smallness suggests a 
medicinal use, which would not be out of place in a medizval 
hospital.” FRAZER HEARNE 
The Museum, 
Littlehampton. 





EXCAVATIONS ON HIGHDOWN HILL.—The Worthing 
Archeological Society being prepared to undertake some 
excavation work of not too extensive a nature during the 
Easter holidays, a site on Highdown Hill was selected for 
examination. The position is about a third of a mile from 
the “Ring,” down the western ridge. Here last autumn, 
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Mr. W. H. C. Frend, an archeologist, had noticed fragments 
of pottery, etc., and on opening the surface had struck the 
flint foundations of walls. 

The Worthing Archeological Society put the work in 
charge of Mr. A. E. Wilson, D.Litt. of Brighton Grammar 
School, and a band of over a dozen volunteers was collected. 

The apse shaped foundations of flint walls that were soon 
brought to light indicated a Roman bathing establishment, 
and very soon the furnace, hypocaust (with many pillars 
intact), and a bath were cleared. ‘The latter was found with 
the red plastered wall and floor tiles in perfect condition. 
Two steps lead down into it, and the leaden exit pipe was 
undamaged. ‘Two rubbish pits are also being cleared. Among 
the finds are one or two perfect tegulae, parts of imbrices, 
box flues, a large iron ladle, two long narrow bronze spoons, 
iron nails, window glass, some few cubical tesserae, and parts 
of a rough flooring with small irregular tesserae imbedded. 
The pottery includes many sherds of common 2nd and 3rd 
century ware, scroll- decorated Castor ware, New Forest 
thumb-pottery, and a few fragments of Samian. 

The site is on part of the hill with extensive views on three 
sides, N., W. and S., and the land has been under cultivation 
continuously. Two problems among others are whether there 
is a villa there and whence came the water supply. 

Arrangements are being made to keep the excavations open 
until after the Coronation holidays. 

F. W. H. M. 


A BRONZE AGE BURIAL AT LOWER TONGDEAN, 
HOVE.—On April 8th, 1936, the writer noticed a black 
deposit in the face of a chalk cutting of a new road at Lower 
Tongdean, East Hove, which proved to be the 
charcoal-impregnated packing of a cinerary urn. The vessel 
had been cut through and most of it removed. Several large 
pieces, however, were gathered from the fallen earth and 
chalk, together with several handfuls of burnt bone. Many of 
the pieces cf pottery fitted together and formed part of the 
side of a Bronze Age urn of the tripartite type, consisting of 
rim, neck and body. This fragment measures 3} ins. by 6} ins. 
and, together with a small part of the base, formed material 
for the reconstruction here given. In this the diameter of 
the upper part, allowing for the probable asymmetry of the 
complete vessel, is perhaps correct to within ?in., but the 
length of the body is conjectural, the piece of base being too 
small to furnish the basal diameter. 
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The overhanging rim is ornamented with impressions from 
a length of twisted thong, the design suggesting a cane basket. 
The dividing shoulder between neck and body is sufficiently 
pronounced to date the urn at the beginning of the Middle 
Bronze Age. An urn similar though smaller, was found at 
Alfriston with two others when removing a mound.! 

















1012345678902 





SCALE OF INCHES 


The clay is coarse and flaky in texture, containing pieces 
of flat, light yellow grit, and resembles a coarse oatmeal 
biscuit when viewed at the fracture. It is burnt dark brown 
to black internally, black in the centre, and light brown to 
yellow on the outside, which also appears to have been coated 
with a fine slip and polished. 

Exhaustive enquiries made of the foreman and labourers who 
were responsible for the cutting at this point failed to elicit 
the fate of the rest of the vessel, the impression of half of 


(1) Vide S.A.C. ii, 270-1 ; also Abercromby Bronze Age Pottery, 
vol. i, plate Lxii. 
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which was visible in the black packing. It is hoped that this 
notice will reach the eye of the present possessor. 

The top of the rim was gins. from the surface and the 
vessel had been placed in a cavity scooped out of the chalk 
bed. ‘he site is very close to the position of the south bank 
of an old track, which ran down the side of the hill from 
Tongdean Road to Three Cornered Copse, but which is now 
obliterated by the new road. ‘There are faint indications of 
another bank over the site, running back into the field to the 
south and at right angles to the road. 

The position of the ‘ find’ on the 6 in. O.S, map, sheet Ixv 
N.E. (1933 Ed.) is : From the right hand bottom corner (thin 
line border) 6) in. north, 29/32 in. west. . E. S. NORRIS. 


“DIEX AIE’’ AND THE CORONATION.—According to 
Le Souvenir Normand (No. I, May, 1909), as King Edward 
VII and Queen Alexandra returned to Buckingham Palace 
after their coronation, two of the Queen’s guests from 
Normandy greeted them by singing ‘“‘ Diex Aie.” This old 
Norman battle-cry is said to have been written on the banner 
of William the Conqueror, and to have been cried out at his 
coronation at Westminster on Xmas Day, 1066. 

Jehan Soudan de Pierrefitte has reconstructed the words 
to the tune of “‘ God Save the King ”’ :— 

“‘ Diex Aie ! aux ducs-rois ! 
Roll, Vuillaume, et nos Droits ! 
Normands, vos Lois ! 
Fils du sang généreux 
Des Vikings glorieux, 
Donnons la paix a tous pais, 
Normands unis!” 

It is claimed that the air of our British National Anthem 
was composed by Lulli, and that it was sung to Louis XIV to 
the words :—‘‘ O Dieu, sauve le Roi! 

Dieu, protége le Roi ! 
Vive le Roi! 

Que Louis victorieux, 

Et toujours glorieux, 

Triomphe de ses ennemis, 
Toujours soumis ! ”’ 

Some time later the English words were set to the music, 
and it is asserted that the new song was brought over to 
England by a French gentleman, and sold for 100 guineas to 
King George (presumably the 3rdor 4th) who made it the Royal 
Hymn and National Anthem. LAURENCE F. FIELD. 
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IRON FIRE-BACK.—In Square Farm, Burwash, there is 
a very fine specimen of an old Sussex cast iron fire-back. It 
bears a coat of arms, surmounted by an Earl’s coronet, as 
follows :—Quarterly, one, ‘‘A fesse between six mullets ”’ 
(Ashburnham) ; two, ‘‘ A lion rampant,” ; 3, . . . (defaced) ; 
four, “‘ A chevron between three boys’ heads”’ (Vaughan), 
impaling ‘‘ Barry of five in chief three torteaux’’ (Grey) ; 
supporters, dexter, a greyhound, sinister, a dragon ; motto, 
LE...ET...1 ES (Le roy et l'estat). 


Though the heraldry is incorrect in several particulars, the 
armorial bearings are undoubtedly intended for those of 
John, Earl of Ashburnham (so created 1730) whose mother 
was a Vaughan heiress and whose third wife was a daughter 
and co-heir of Henry Grey, Duke of Kent. He died in 1737. 

The fire-back must have come from Ashburnham Place, 
Battle—possibly removed because of the errors in the arms. 


Ex. inf. REV. SIR HENRY DENNY. 





QUERIES. 


CURATE.—About what date was the term “ Curate ”’ first 
used in our sense of the word ? In Mr. Peckham’s ‘“‘ Diocesan 
Visitation,” S.A.C. Ixxvii, 101, many “ curates”’ appear. In 
looking for them in the Clergy Card Index at Barbican House, 
I noticed that one of them was to be found as “ vicar ”’ of the 
place in which the Visitation gives him “ curate.” 

The “‘ bishops and curates ”’ of the 1662 Prayer Book would 
seem to indicate that the special use of “‘ curate’ had not 
yet evolved. This prayer is not found in the 1549 P.B., but 
was in the first English version of the Litany, 1544, and in 
the 1559 P.B. at the end of Litany. (See p.Igo). HJ.G. 


KIRDFORD.—I am collecting some notes relating to this 
parish of Kirdford, which some day may be published as a 
modest history. I am gradually working through the ordinary 
and accessible sources of information. 


If any reader has any suggestions to make or has such a 
treasure as an old diary or other unpublished facts relating 
to this parish which they would care to make available I 
should be most grateful. G. H. KENYON. 
Kivdford. 
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THE WORD ‘ LIFFE.’—The following is from the Bishop’s 
Transcript of the Westham Parish Register, at the Bishop’s 
Registry, Chichester. 

“25 March, 1626. Whereas the Church Marks and Church 
have been presented for insufficiency in reparations we 
desire leave till Michael the Archangel because there is 
yet no timber provided and the ways so liffe as no 
carriages can pass.”’ 

What is the meaning of “‘liffe’”’? The word is not in 

Parish’s Dictionary. H.J.G. 


QUERNS.—Are there any examples or records of rotary 
hand-querns or quern houses in Sussex? In an inventory 
of 1585 of the goods of Thomas Kempsley of Bradherst, 
Kent, a quern house with a quern is included. 


ERNEST STRAKER. 





REPLIES. 


CURATE.—The primitive meaning is, of course, the same 
as the French curé, the person or persons having the cure 
of souls in a parish. A better instance of continuity of this 
use than the prayer about ‘ Bishops and Curates’ is the 
Rubric about persons intending to communicat giving notice 
to the Curate, which occurs in varying forms but always 
speaking of the Curate, from 1549 to the last abortive Revised 
Prayer Book. 

In S.A.C Ixxiv, p.go, it will be found that I have there 
distinguished a Curate (presumably in charge) of 
Rumboldswyke and an assistant Curate in Subdeanery. 
In the O.E.D. the two meanings shade off into one another 
so that it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line between 
them. The Dictionary suggests that the change was due to 
absentee Rectors of the 18th century and that is about as far 
as one can go. W.D.P. 


DALLAWAY’S PEDIGREES.—The re-publication in S.N.Q. 
vi, 138, of genealogical details from Dallaway’s Western 
Sussex prompts me to register the caution that, in every case 
where I have checked the accuracy of one of Dallaway’s 
pedigrees, I have found it so untrustworthy as to be absolutely 
useless. (A common blunder of his is to suppose that because 
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B succeeded A in property he was therefore A’s son). In 

the case of the two bookplates reproduced the following 

skeleton pedigree is pretty certainly the correct one :— 
THOMAS PECKHAM=JANE... 





1601—167 3-4 | . . .—168 
1664-5 | 1669 
WILLIAM PECKHAM= MARY Pay HENRY PECKHAM= ELIZABETH HOBSON 
1641-1727 | c. 1647-1719 . . 1694 | c. 1644-1705 








1705 | 1696 
HENRY PECKHAM= ELIZABETH HAMMOND JOHN WILLIAMS= JANE PECKHAM 
¢.1677-1733-4 | 1686-1720 





1737-8 
HENRY PECKHAM= SARAH NORTON PECKHAM WILLIAMS 
1712-1795 | c. 1701 —1784 E7iS-ES=. . . 


HaRRY PECKHAM=... 
1740—1787 


Harry Peckham married and had issue, but the only 
evidence is his will (P.C.C. 182 Major), which speaks of his 
daughter, Sarah, born 3rd May, 1771; its silence as to his 
wife leads me to infer that he was a widower, and the silence 
of my family tradition is pretty good evidence that his daughter 
died in infancy. In 1772 he published (anonymously, so far 
as the first edition goes) a sort of guide book entitled The 
Tour of Holland, &c., my copy of this has a note by his 
sister Sarah Farhill, that it is his work and contains his 


bookplate. W. D. PECKHAM. 


EAST OR WEST HOATHLY.—(p.124). 
Thomas de Loppedell. 1321 Pat. Little Hodeley. 
* 1 1332-3 De Banco 292” Esthotlegh. 
John Wysbech. 1371-2 of East Hodley exchanges with 
John Abbe’ incumbent of 
Steyning. (Crown presentation, 
S.A.C. xxi, 52 and 67). 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Geneaologists’ Magazine, for March, 1937, contains 
a report of the Lecture given at the Society’s rooms on 14th 
November, 1936, by Mr. L. F. Salzman, F.S.A., on the Victoria 
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County HistoryNovember, 1936, by Mr. L. F. Salzman, F.S.A., 
on the Victoria County History, of which he is now Editor. 

Few realise the amount of work that has been done or the 
quantity still required. Ninety-five volumes have already been 
published and about a hundred and fifty remain to be done. 
The plan of the work is to deal with the general history of 
each county under the various heads of religious and 
ecclesiastical, political, social and industrial history, a special 
feature being the translation of Domesday. 

As the lecture was for the Society of Geneaologists, Mr. 
Salzman naturally dealt with matters of special interest to 
them but it would be well if we all knew more of the 
tremendous work which has been in progress during the 
whole of the present century and which is now sadly 
handicapped by want of means. There is a loss of about 
£600 on every volume produced. Sussex has recently had a 
third volume added and a fourth is due for publication this 
spring. Can we not do something to assist this great 
undertaking ? Probably the average person (if he knows of 
the series at all) thinks of it as State publication, supported 
by public money, whereas it is dependent on private 
subscriptions and the support of some public bodies. 


We have just received a copy of Dr. H. R. Mosse’s 
Treasures of the Sussex Churches, which is a handy 
catalogue of Church goods. One sub-title is A List of 
Ancient Church Accessories to Divine Worship existing up 
to A.D. 1800 in the Parish Churches of the Diocese of 
Chichester. It is divided into two parts, the first taking 
each church with its possessions in alphabetical order in its 
respective Archdeaconry and the second being a Schedule 
of the various objects recorded. The Bishop of Chichester 
writes an appreciative Foreword to a publication which 
must have involved great personal labour, which it well 
deserves. 

Chichester Diocesan Advisory Committee, 9 Brunswick 
Square, Hove. Price 1s. od. and postage. 





CORRECTIONS. 


p.110.—Footnote 9 should read S.A.C. Ixiii, 229. 
p.149.—Line 1, for ‘ Translation’ read ‘ Transactions.’ 





